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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Removal of copper allocations results in good volume of business. 


@ Lead price reduced one-half cent on continued weakness in London. 


@ Sharp break in tin abroad depresses all speculative metal markets. 


COPPER — Foreign offerings increasing. 


Though the price situation in copper remains con- 
fused, the trend points toward a gradual lowering of 
the foreign quotation and at least temporary stability 
in domestic metal at around 30c. 


With allocations removed (see page 3), consumers 
were in the market for good tonnages of May copper. 
However, most of the business placed during the week 
was at prices that varied between 30c. and 32c. The cus- 
tom smelters have again lowered their bids on scrap. 
Custom copper sold yesterday at around 3l4ec, May 
shipment. 

In the European market, business was noted during the 
week as low as 31%c., f.as. New York equivalent. 
Chile continued to quote 35%%c., f.o.b. Chilean ports. 


Deliveries to U.S. consumers in March totaled 133,462 
tons, against 117,204 tons in February. Producers thought 
that consumers anticipated some of their April require- 
ments during March. Production of crude increased to 
99,932 tons, of which custom smelters supplied 17,719 
tons. 


LEAD — 12'4c., N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 11c.) 


Persistent weakness in London caused the price to 
decline to 1244c., N. Y., yesterday. Business has been 
inactive here for more than a fortnight. Buyers have 
had their confidence shaken by the continued pressure 
on prices abroad. Sales in the domestic market for the 
last week totaled 5,289 tons, against 2,711 tons in the 
preceding week. 


The demoralized condition of the London tin market 
has undoubtedly influenced foreign traders in both lead 
and zinc. In London, prompt lead closed yesterday at 
£8042 per long ton bid, which compares with £86 a 
week ago. 

During February, the United States imported 40,160 
tons of refined lead, which compares with 46,313 tons 
in January. 


ZINC — lic., East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 9%4c.) 


The weakness in London naturally disturbed the do- 
mestic market, but domestic smelters maintained the 
price on the basis of llc. for Prime Western, East St. 
Louis. There was still some hope yesterday that the 
decline in London will prove temporary. Demand here 
was light. 


Prompt zinc in London closed yesterday at £71% per 


long ton (8.92c. lb.), which compares with £75% a 
week ago. 

Imports of zinc in February totaled 48,012 tons, of 
which 18,471 tons consisted of slab zinc and 29,541 tons 
was contained in ore and concentrates, the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics reports. 


TIN — 95c., N. Y. 


The severity of the decline in tin prices that has oc- 
curred since the Korean negotiations have been re- 
sumed has left most observers dumbfounded. Since 
March 30, the price here has dropped 26c. per pound, 
following the trend in London and the Far East. 


Confusion over the outlook was widespread because 
(1) production continues in excess of demand, and 
(2) it was impossible to form an opinion on what steps 
the RFC intends to take. The Government is still ab- 
sorbing concentrates and metal on the basis of $1.21%. 


TUNGSTEN — Metal and ferrotungsten 


With consumers in a position to purchase foreign 
tungsten ore on the basis of $50 to $51 per short ton 
unit, duty paid, against the former ceiling of $63 to 
$65 on the domestic product, competition for business 
in tungsten products is increasing. 


Ferrotungsten, effective April 15, was lowered to $4.35 
per pound of W contained, a reduction of 50c. Tungsten 
powder 98.8% minimum, was reduced to $5.35. Hy- 
drogen reduced tungsten, 99.9% minimum, was quotable 
at $7.25. 


QUICKSILVER — $195-$197, N. Y. 


The market for quicksilver was inactive and prices 
continued to ease, moving down to $195 to $197 per 
flask, or $3 lower than in the preceding week. 


Indian authorities have released about 4,000 flasks for 
resale from surplus stock earmarked for sale earlier in 
the year. The price, adding the duty, is said to be 
higher than the current selling basis in New York. 
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U.S. Aluminum Output at 
Record Rate in February 


Production of primary aluminum in 
February established an all-time daily 
high of 3,300 tons, according to Donald 
M. White, secretary of the Aluminum 
Association. Output in February totaled 
92,649 tons, which compares with 89,895 
tons in January and 72,374 tons in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. 

Based on producers’ reports to the 
Bureau of Mines, production of primary 
aluminum in 1951, 1952 and the first two 
months of 1953, in tons, was as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 


January . 67,954 76,934 89,895 
February 62,740 72,374 (a) 92,649 
March ‘ 70,022 77,069 : 
April ‘ 67,701 76,880 

May 67,720 80,803 

June 67,454 77,476 

July 72,698 78,368 

August 73,816 85,175 
September 69,429 76,882 

October 72,647 77,312 
November 72,246 74,639 
December 72,454 83,419 


Totals 836,881 937 331 
(a) Aluminum Association 


Producers in this country sold or used 
87,833 tons of primary metal in January, 
which compares with 90,386 tons in De- 
cember and 74,869 tons in January a year 
ago. 

Stocks of aluminum in the hands of 
producers as January ended totaled 
9,336 tons, against 7,274 tons a month 
previous and 10,190 tons a year ago 

Producers’ net shipments of aluminum 
wrought products in February totaled 
92,901 tons, which compares with 93,971 
tons in January, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports. Plate, sheet and strip ac- 
counted for 54,582 tons; rolled structural 
shapes, rod, bar and wire 18,238 tons; 
extruded shapes, tube blooms, and tub- 
ing 18,115 tons; powder and paste 3,931 
tons. 

Shipments of aluminum foil by mem- 
bers of the Aluminum Association 
amounted to 8,821,215 pounds in Feb- 
ruary, against 9,535,711 pounds in Jan- 
uary and 6,127,732 pounds in February 
a year ago 

General imports of crude aluminum in 
December increased sharply to 24,835 
tons, which compares with 7,420 tons in 


November. Canada supplied 21,112 tons; 
Japan 2,944 tons; West Germany 772 
tons; others 7 tons. 

Net imports in 1952 totaled 126,866 
tons, of which Canada supplied 91%. 

The United Kingdom released large 
tonnages of Canadian metal to the 
United States because power shortages 
curtailed home production and threat- 
ened the defense program. 


U.S. Copper Allocations 
Discontinued by NPA 


The National Production Authority, 
on April 10, amended Order M-16 to 
eliminate quantitative restrictions on 
purchases of refined copper. This action, 
expected in copper circles, was taken 
because of the generally improved sup- 
ply for copper. 

Joseph F. Miller, director of the Cop- 
per Division of NPA, said favorable de- 
velopments in overal! copper supply 
have eliminated the necessity of further 
monthly allocations of refined copper 
and there appears to be no foreseeable 
change in the improved supply trend. 

The amendment is intended to serve 
as an interim measure until the end of 
the second quarter of 1953, when addi- 
tional amendments or revocations will 
be made, it was announced 

In suspending the quantitative month- 
ly allocation of copper raw materials 
to industry, a large portion of the Cop- 
per Division’s work load will be elim- 
inated. 

Persons who are authorized under the 
revised order to obtain copper raw ma- 
terial without written authorization 
from NPA are required, however, to 
certify when placing their orders with 
suppliers that they are authorized to do 
so pursuant to the provisions of M-16. 

Before removal of allocation control, 
NPA consulted advisory committees 
representing primary producers, and the 
brass and bronze and foundry, brass 
mill, wire and cable, and brass and 
bronze ingot makers industries. Each 
committee at meetings with NPA offi- 
cials had recommended such action. 

Order M-16 retains provisions which 
require that persons desiring to pur- 
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chase a type of copper raw material, 
other than that which he normally 
consumes, apply to NPA for written 
authorization to accept delivery of the 
material so desired. Also, the provisions 
requiring the application to NPA for 
approval of toll agreements have been 
retained. 
* 


Patino and Bolivia Reach 
Preliminary Agreement 


Negotiations by representatives of 
Patino and the Bolivian Mining Corp. 
the agency operating Bolivia's national- 
ized tin mines, have resulted in a pre- 
liminary agreement that points toward 
settlement of the payments problem, ac- 
cording to a United Press report from 
Santiago, Chile. 

A spokesman for Patino said the 
agreement must be ratified by the Bo- 
livian Cabinet and by the directors of 
Patino. 

Under the accord, Bolivia is to allow 
Patino 5% of net proceeds from the sale 
of tin obtained from the mines formerly 
owned by the company. It was also 
agreed that $3-million worth of tin con- 
centrates now at Chilean ports is to be 
released for shipment to smelters. 

The matter of fixing the price to be 
paid for the properties remains to be 
settled. However, it was disclosed that a 
portion of the receipts from the sale of 
tin by the Bolivian Government is to be 
set aside for purchase of the national- 
ized mines. 

Final settlement of the payments 
problem is likely within 40 days 


Haffner President of LIA 


J. B. Haffner, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining & Concentrating Co., was elected 
president of the Lead Industries Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting on April 
10. Mr. Haffner succeeds Felix E. Worm- 
ser, vice president of St. Joseph Lead 
Co., who has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to serve as Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, in charge of mineral resources 

Other officers elected are: K. C 
Brownell, J. A. Martino and J. M. Bowl- 
by, vice presidents; R. L. Ziegfeld, sec- 
retary -treasurer 

Serving on the executive committee 
are: J. B. Haffner; K. C. Brownell; J. A 
Martino; George Mixter; J. M. Bowlby; 
and Andrew Fletcher 


U.K. Copper Consumption 


Consumption of virgin copper in the 
United Kingdom in February totaled 
21,420 long tons, against 24,850 tons in 
January and an average of 28,971 a 
month in 1952 

Stocks of virgin copper held by the 
Ministry of Supply and consumers, in- 
cluding stocks in transit, totaled 146,911 
tons on March 1, 1953, against 103,123 
tons a year ago, the British Bureau of 
Metal Statistics reports 
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ket for native crude platinum, 
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the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM—Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
204ec., in pigs, 1944c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 2lc; 998%, 
21%4.; 99.85,% 22%%.; 99.9%, 2344c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb, 99%% 


April 15 . 
nit nbaves tT Poteet zs 
cena tee 8 ~ nee ton _ $2.25. 


CADMIUM-—Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 


(a) Shapes 
April 9 - : $2.15 
April 10 , as , 2.15 
April 11 . 2.15 
April 13 ito céseh 2.15 
April 14 .... ‘ , 2.15 
April 15 . r 2.15 


(a) Special pace to platers 


CALCIUM—Per Ib., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM-—Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min. f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per lb.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh. 


COBALT—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.40; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.42; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.47. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
under prevailing conditions “subject to 
special terms.” 


GERMANIUM —Per lb., $340. 


INDIUM—Per oz. troy, 99.9 percent pure, 
$2.25. 


IRIDIUM—Per oz. troy, $175@$185. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM—Per lb., f.0.b. producer's 
plant, ingots (4x6 in.) 99.8 percent, car- 
load lots, 27c.; 100 lb. or more, Lc.l., 
29c. Extruded sticks, carload lots, 354c. 


MANGANESE-—Per lb., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 36.2 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi: Min. 99.98% Mn: Carload, 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99 percent 
$3.00. 


NICKEL—Per Ib., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 564c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.o.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM—Per oz., $200, nominal. 
PALLADIUM—Per oz. troy, $24. 


PLATINUM-—Per oz. troy, $90 on whole- 
sale lots; $93 on sales to consumers. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb., 
$195@$197. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $90@$93. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. $4.25@$4.75 for 
black, powdered, 99.5 percent pure. 


SILICON — Per Ib., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16ic.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$160.60 for rod; sheet, $143. Discounts 
on volume business. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 
TITANIUM — Per lb., 99.3% plus, $5. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 988% minimum 
1,000 lb. lots, $5.35. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $7.25. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per \b., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of $2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.70@$2.80; 
55 to 60 percent $2.80@$2.90; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.50@$3.60. 


BERYLLIUM ORE—Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 
Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 


Imported ore, per unit of BeO, cif. 
US. ports, basis 10% $46; 11% $47; 12% 
$48. 


CHROME ORE-—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N.Y., Phila. Balt., etc. 


Rhodesian 
48% CryOsz, 3 to 1 ratio 
lump $44.00 @ $46.00 
48% CroOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. (b)$40.00@$42.00 
48% CroOs, no ratio (b) $32.00@$34.00 


South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CreOs, no ratio 

“4% CryOs, no ratio 
Turkish : 

48% CryOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump. . (a) $55@$56 
Indian (Baluchistan) : 

48% CryOz, 3 to 1 ratio 


Brazilian: 
44% CryOs, 2.5 to 1 ratio, lump... (a)$32.00 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long-term contracts. 


COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
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tained, $1.35@$1.45, f.0.b. Cobalt, Ont. 
depending on grade 


COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM ORE- 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe:O05-TasO, in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 514 percent 
iron, $9.70. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$9.95. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 514 percent iron, 
$9.85. Old Range, bessemer, $10.10. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, 68 to 69% per unit, 25c., c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. Nominal. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE —Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c., f.o.b. 
mines. 


MANGANESE ORE-—Buying movement 
well on quiet side, with consumers re- 
luctant to meet the views of sellers. 


Indian ore was largely nominal at 
$1.18@$1.20 per long ton unit 6f Mn, 
c.if. U.S. ports, duty extra, basis 46 to 
48% Mn, nearby positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, quota- 
tions nominal at 90 to 93c., cif. US. 
ports, duty extra. 


Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnO», Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.0.b. mines 


TITANIUM ORE — Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 595% TiOes, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 6@64c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%. 

Foreign ore: Nearby arrival, $42@$43 
a short ton unit of WOs, c.if. U.S., duty 
extra; forward delivery $40, nominal. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grede concen- 
trate, $65 per unit, f.0.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices: Wolfram 310s., scheelite 
295s .@300s. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V2Os5 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.0.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand)—Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOo, $42@$43. 


Zinc Oxide in February 


Production of zinc oxide in the U.S 
in February totaled 17,034 tons, against 
17,603 tons in January, the Bureau of 
Mines reports 

Shipments of zinc oxide in February 
totaled 14,954 tons, against 16,682 tons 
in January. 

Stocks in producers’ hands at the end 
of February totaled 26,009 tons, against 
23,929 tons a month previous. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, minimum 99 percent — 
Per lb., 54c., in barrels carload lots de- 
livered. 


COBALT OXIDE —Ceramic grade 724 
to 734% Co, $1.82 per Ib. east of Missis- 
sippi, and $1.844 per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed in 
350-lb. containers. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb., in car- 
load lots, 10.85c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE - Per Ib., $142 





manganese 
chrome 
fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Tel. Le 2-9045 
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MINE 
OPERATORS 





FRANK SAMUEL 
& COMPANY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FOUNDED IN 1889 














International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


1) BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 


FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L. 1, N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
~*~ 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 
ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 

















Copper and Copper Alloy Scraps 
(Berry, Birch, Candy, Ebony, Honey) 
Nickel and Nickel Alloy Scraps 
(Aroma, Array, Burly, Junto) 
Ferro-Nickel Chrome tron Scraps 
(Obole) 

Cobalt Alloys 
Offers duly by exlicence grantees 
Weight and quality to be controlled 
by primary surveyors acceptable to us 
SILTA s.p.c. Corso Matteotti 9 
Milan (Italy) 
cable: Siltam, Milan * phone: 700'696 
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Future Lead Supply Adequate, Industry Members 
Told at Silver Anniversary Meeting of L.1.A. 


Spokesmen for the lead industry, pre- 
senting their views at the Silver Anni- 
versary meeting of the Lead Industries 
Association, held at White Sulphur 
Springs, April 9 and 10, were optimistic 
on the long-term supply outlook for the 
metal. 

Leading off the two-day program, 
Thomas Nolan, assistant director of the 
US. Geological Survey, said known 
world reserves of lead in mines now 
equipped or being equipped is in the 
order of 40-million tons. He thought that 
all present can agree that it is enough 
to provide a cushion while the industry 
is finding the as yet undiscovered ore 
bodies that can confidently be expected 
to increase the supply. 

J. A. Costello, vice president of Ethy! 
Corporation, discussed lead from the 
point of view of one of the largest con- 
sumers. “There is sufficient potential 
productive capacity,” he said, “to meet 
any reasonable increase in the demand 
for lead.” However, he added, the indi- 
cated increase in consumption depends 
upon the continued availability of for- 
eign lead without restriction. Govern- 
ment action that will have the effect of 
discouraging imports and reducing the 
expansion of foreign mining properties 
is undesirable from a consumer's stand- 
poimt, Mr. Costello said. 


Battery Needs Increase 


R. L. Sommerville, president of the 
Association of American Battery manu- 
facturers and assistant general sales 
manager of the Electric Storage Battery 
Co., estimated that 415,200 tons of lead 
will be consumed by the battery indus- 
try in 1953, an increase of 75% over 
1952. 

Industrial battery producers have es- 
timated a 1953 consumption approxi- 
mately equal to that of 1952, or 47,800 
tons of lead, Mr. Sommerville said. 

Government requirements for auto- 
motive batteries will absorb 9,300 tons 
of lead in 1953, based on current esti- 
mates, or slightly higher than in 1952. 
Original equipment batteries, following 
the trend in automobile production, may 
increase by 26%, according to Mr. Som- 
merville. 

Aluminum as a cable sheathing was 
discussed by K. S. Wyatt, of Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp. “Both 
technically and economically aluminum 
is in a favorable position as a competitor 
of lead in cable sheathing,” he declared 
In telephone cable, lead is gradually be- 
ing replaced by stalpath, a steel-alumi- 
num-plastic sheath. In aerial cables, 
aluminum because of its lighter weight 
and resistance to fatigue may be expect- 
ed to gradually replace lead. In duct 
cable, which comprises the great bulk of 
lead sheath power cable, the use of alu- 
minum sheath is problematical, owing to 
its greater stiffness and the necessity for 
training the cable around manholes to 
take care of expansion, Mr. Wyatt said 

In reference to tetraethy! lead, T. B 
Prickett, of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., pointed out that the trend of com- 
pression ratios in automobile engines is 
upward and as long as this basic influ- 
ence prevails higher and higher octane 
numbers must be provided. During 1952, 
160,000 tons of lead were consumed by 
tetraethyl lead producers. Mr. Prickett 
predicted an annual lead consumption 
in this field of 185,000 tons. 


Optimistic on Pigments 


Though lead pigments shipped in 1952 
amounted to 210,987 tons, a loss of more 
than 12% compared with 1951, Miles M. 
Zoller, vice president of Eagle-Picher 
Co., was optimistic over the outlook for 
1953. The storage battery industry, he 
said, consumed about 60% of the total 
litharge and red lead shipped in 1952. 
Lead oxide and battery business looks 
promising for 1953. The trend away from 
red lead and metal protective paints has 
been stopped in its tracks, particularly 
in government specifications. The vinyl] 
plastic industry continued to grow and 
along with it the market for lead stabil- 
izers. The position of lead products in 
the ceramics industry remains constant 

E. L. Newhouse III, sales coordinator 
of the Federated Metals Division of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., who 
spoke on metallic lead products, said 
“new materials have often displaced 
lead in a flash of glory, only to find that 
lead regains its former stature in what 
are apparently natural applications for 
the metal, as in sulphuric acid handling 
equipment. Growing uses for lead are in 
radiation shielding and as an alloying 
constituent in solder and babbitt.” 


Mine Output Uncertain 


Price developments in lead will have 
an important bearing on mine output, 
here as well as abroad. Thomas G 
Moore, manager of the geological and 
exploration department of the American 
Metal Co., Ltd., headed a panel of rep- 
resentatives from various lead mining 
districts. 

Paul C. Feddersen, superintendent of 
the Bunker Hill Smelter, Kellogg, Idaho, 
said his company has already discontin- 
ued block caving since this marginal ore 
has become submarginal at present 
prices. Likewise, tailings retreatment 
has been discontinued. This will result 
in an annual reduction in production of 
approximately 4,000 tons of lead and 
7,500 tons of zinc, Mr. Feddersen said 
What we should strive for is a more 
reasonable relationship in wages, pro- 
duction per man, and metal prices. Me- 
chanization is only a partial solution, he 
said. 

Miles P. Romney, manager of the 
Utah Mining Association, pointed out 
that mine output in the eleven Western 
States may drop to two-thirds of 1952 
production if prices for lead and zinc 
remain low over a prolonged period. He 
felt that the problem could be eased ap- 
preciably by a sliding scale tariff on 
imported lead and zinc. 

(Continued on page &) 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature appearing once each month) 


PASSAGE OF A SLIDING-SCALE lead-zinc tariff bill is 


up in the air. Four bills have been introduced. The most 
important one, Rep. Richard Simpson’s H.R. 4294, on 
which hearings begin next week, extends the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program one year with these new 
features: (1) An enlarged Tariff Commission, presum- 
ably with a high-tariff Republican majority, and (2) A 
requirement binding the President to the Commission's 
“peril point” findings. 


The Simpson Bill's lead-zinc tariff provision is a carbon 
copy of the three other bills. It provides for additional 
duties that are tied to a base price—starting off at 15% 
c. a lb., with quarterly adjustments based on the BLS 
non-farm commodity index. A drop in the domestic 
metal price as reported in the E&MJ Metal & Mineral 
Markets would bring a tax of Ic., plus Ic. a lb. for each 
cent the price is below the base price. Ores and concen- 
trates would be taxed on the same basis, but at the usual 
differential. 


The bill is contrary to the White House’s tariff position. 
The president wants RTA extended for one year as is. 
But opinion is that he would compromise on the bill’s re- 
strictive provisions by accepting the bigger Tariff Com- 
mission, turning thumbs down on the other provisions. 
While the Administration talks big about free trade, the 
tariff cause is strengthened by the absence of a major 
low-tariff spokesman in the Administration. Secretary of 
State Dulles has failed to carry the ball. The protection- 
ists can expect support from Commerce Secretary Weeks 
and new Assistant Interior Secretary Wormser, a long- 
time sliding-scale tariff advocate. 


FELIX WORMER’S NOMINATION as Assistant Interior 


Secretary for Mineral Resources obtained quick Senate 
approval this week. In the past this has been a minor 
post. Washington expects Wormser, one of the mining 
industry’s most articulate spokesmen, to make it a much 
more important job 


ALUMINUM PRODUCERS CERTIFIED under the gov- 
ernment’s third round of expansion Olin (110,000-ton 
plant), Harvey (54,000 tons), and Wheland (50,000 tons) 
are having a tough time getting started. None have 
signed market guarantee contracts with GSA, and only 
Harvey has a definite plant site, at The Dalles, Oregon 
Harvey already has options on property and equipment, 
Bonneville power commitments, and is therefore closest 
to a GSA contract. 


Olin’s problem is a plant site and power source. Five 
months ago, the company was about set at Morgantown, 
W. Va., with a captive power plant fueled by low-grade 
coal. This plan has apparently been dropped. Olin’s 
financing arrangements on the proposed $170-million 
plant are not final either. 


Wheland’s trouble is money, $60-million worth to be 
exact. The company already has been offered TVA 
power options and has its pick of several plant sites near 
Chattanooga. But it’s been turned down on a govern- 
ment loan and is still dickering with N. W. banks fo: 
private cash. 
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Bauxite supplies will be no headache even though each 
of the new projects includes an alumina plant, Greek, 
Dutch, and Brazilian bauxite producers, all eager to 
market their ore, are now busily drumming up trade in 
this country 


OBSERVERS HERE ARE SURPRISED that Alcoa has 


not sought State Department aid in its negotiations for 
Canadian hydro privileges. Alcoa’s inaction may be a 
tipoff on the company’s pessimism about ever building 
the proposed $400 million aluminum smelter at Skagway, 
Alaska. 


There is speculation, however, that Alcoa may be of- 
fered surplus power that would be produced at Frobish- 
er’s proposed $2-billion hydro power-metal smelting 
project near Whitehorse, B. C. Alcoa’s original plans 
called for a captive power plant. Frobisher, incidentally, 
will need U.S. approval if its project would change the 
level or flow of boundary waters. It was this type of 
problem that put the kibosh on Alcoa's plan 


A FORMAL FREEZE HAS BEEN PUT ON DMPA con- 


tract negotiations. It’s part of the Administration's gen- 
eral economy drive. The freeze will probably stay put 
until July 1, when DMPA is absorbed by GSA or ODM 


COPPER STOCKPILE PURCHASES have been halted 


by the Government “for the present.” The announced 
reason: “to prevent added strain on a market which is 
not in too plentiful supply.” The real reason: to drive 
copper prices down. While ODM disclosed its stockpile 
decision, NPA dropped allocation controls on refined 
copper because of a brighter supply picture 


PARTIAL SETTLEMENT OF BOLIVIA'S TIN national- 


ization dispute is imminent, The Estenssoro regime has 
agreed to pay some compensation to the expropriated 
Patino mines, the only one of the big three tin producers 
with substantial U.S. private ownership. The company 
will receive 5% of the net proceeds from sale of ore pro- 
duced at its former mines. Britain's Williams-Harvey 
smelter has resumed purchases of practically all the 
output 


JAPANESE-HELD NEW CALEDONIA NICKEL, 677 


tons, which U.S. consumers are permitted to buy with- 
out charge to NPA allocations, is high-priced metal that 
had no foreign takers under IMC allocations. The nickel 
was originally offered at $2.75 a lb., most recently at 
$2.15 — compared to 60c. in this country. Government 
stockpile buyers are not interested in the metal, but the 
nickel-starved automobile industry will reportedly buy 
the tonnage for production of bumpers and grilles 


DOMESTIC MINING COMPANIES plan to spend $910- 
million this year for new plant and equipment. That 

3% more than last year’s capital outlays by the industry 
Bigger boosts for new plant and equipment have been 
scheduled only by public utilities and manufacturers of 
non-durable goods. 
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Future Lead Supply — 
L.L.A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 6) 


Elmer A. Jones, assistant general 
manager of St. Joseph Lead Co., Bonne 
Terre, Mo., said his company’s expan- 
sion program in Southeastern Missouri 
would depend in large measure on any 
further marked decline in the price of 
lead. Completion of expansion at Indian 
and Hayden Creeks would increase 
milling capacities at the properties by 
3,000 tons a day 

Mexican lead output is not expected 
to decline greatly because of current 
prices. Almost all Mexican properties 
contain an important credit of gold and 
silver, L. H. Hart, resident engineer of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co 
told those present. However, at Mt. Isa 
(Australia) and Buchans (Newfound- 
land) a softening in the price of copper 
would remove some of the cushion that 
helps carry the load of lead 

F. L. Hallan, Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Company of Canada, said only 
about eight mines have closed down in 
British Columbia due primarily to the 
present prices. He predicted that there 
will be no serious falling off in lead out- 
put in British Columbia this year 


Australian Lead Prospects 


George E. Biscaye, vice president of 
C. Tennant, Sons & Co., read a paper 
prepared by Broken Hill Associated 
Smelters. This organization views the 
future optimistically but with a certain 
amount of caution. The industry hopes 
that costs will steady up now that the 
persistent rounds of wage increases with 
which the Australian producers have 
been dogged for the last few years ap- 
pear to have subsided. Smelter produc- 
tion at Port Pirie will be about 164,000 
tons for the year ended June 30, 1953 

Reuben Viener, partner of Hyman 
Viener & Sons, spoke on the importance 
of the secondary lead industry. He em- 
phasized the important influence on sec- 
ondary smelters’ operating position of 
stabilizing the price of lead at a reason- 
able level in line with its economic value 


Mine Production of Silver 


U.S. mine production of recoverable 
silver in February was estimated at 
2,948,720 oz., which compares with 3,080,- 
129 oz. in January and an average of 
3,259,718 oz. a month in 1952, the Bureau 
of Mines reports 


Mine Production of Lead 


Domestic mine production of recover- 
able lead in February was 29,297 tons, 
against 30,839 tons in January and an 
average of 32,008 tons a month during 
1952, according to the Bureau of Mines 
The average daily rate of production in 
February was 1,046 tons, which com- 
pares with 995 tons in January 

During 1952, the average daily rate of 
production at lead mines in this coun- 
try was 1,049 tons 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





7—ELECTROLYTIC COPPER“. ~- 


Domestic 
Apr. Refinery 


Export 
Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 


TIN ~ 
99% (a) 
New York 





Straits 
New York 


ee ee eee = rs 


New York 


East 





9 30.275 
10 29.825 
il No Market 
13 29.825 
14 30.750 
15 30.400 


33.675 
33.525 
34.025 
33.125 
33.275 
33.675 


109.000 
105.000 
105.000 
99.500 
98.500 
95.000 94.000 


108.000 
104.000 
104.000 
98.500 
97.500 


13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
12.500 


12.800 
12.800 
12.800 
12.800 
12.800 
12.300 


11.000 
11.000 
11,000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 





Averages 30.215 33.550 


Average prices for calendar week ended April 11 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 30.005c.; 
New York lead, 13.125c.; St. 


34.029c.; Straits tin, 109.667c.; 

The above quotations are our sppraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report - 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin quo- 
tations are for prompt delivery only 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a4 delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
ers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis 


102.000 101.600 


(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content 


Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 
obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atiantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c. for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 


ions 
0.125¢. to 0.15¢. per 





Quotations for zinc refiect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as weil as saies of other grades 


12.917 


Louis lead, 12.883c.; St. 


12.717 11.000 


export copper f.o.b, refinery, 


Louis zinc, 11.000c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St 
Loulg market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0 10c., Brass Special, 0.25c.; Inter- 
mediate 0O.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered’ to the consumers plant commands 
a - — A of 1.35c. per pound over the East &t 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta) 
sold to a itic *. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 pointe under New 
York; for New England edd 7% points to the New 
York basis. Corroding grade commands « premium 
over common lead of 10 pointe. 





Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling 
Exchange Silver 
“Checks” New York London 


Gold 
London 





281.625 85.250 74.000d 
281.625 85.250 74.000d 
Not Quoted 
85.250 74.000d. 
85.250 74.000d. 
85.250 74.000d. 


281.625 
281.625 
281.625 


248s. 





The dally New York sliver quotation re 
ported by Handy & is for silver 
contained in ores and other unrefined 
silver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is 
determined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver 999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
daily by regular suppliers, and is usually 
one quarter cent below the price paid for 
such ber silver, this reduction being a)- 


foreign silver, the quotation aiso applies 
to domestic silver if such silver enters 
New York 

The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 19390 

London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine 

London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine 


Sterling quotations, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon 


lowance to such suppliers for carrying 


Averages 281.625 85.250 delivering, and marketing. In addition to 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Month 
Ago 


101.5 
2,288 
165,762 
8,173 
$51,246 
239 
172.29 
109.6 


Year 
Ago 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Net Change 
in Year 





98.1 
2,038 
123,180 
7,219 
$44,871 
221 

195.10 
1123 


96.7 (a)98.9 
(a) 2,230 
(a) 170,567 


8,075 


Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)................ 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 


175,522 
8,019 
$48,175 
(d) 241 (Mar.) 
184.44 ( Mar.) 


(d) 109.9 (Mar.) 24 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 





lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
meta! sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended April 4, 1953, 
was 11.45c. (US) per pound, f.o.b. re- 
finery, Monterrey, Mex. 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 


mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 


fine gold, less 4 of 1 percent. 
Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
rted 


ury for go 


pane ag - at 
cqual to $3491 
equal to 9125 per ounce 
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impo and ic ore or 
7 percent of the price 
, which at present is 


April 9 
April 10 
April 13 
April 14 
April 15 


London Standard Tin 
Standard tin on the London Meta! 
Exchange, first session, per long ton: 


Standard Tin 
3-Mo 
£802'4 
£790 
£730 
£T27% 
£670 


£825 
£820 
£745 
£735 
£685 


9 








Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K. C. M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper +) 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silver, 

Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 


and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystalis - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Nefining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 








10 


Molybdenite 
Offices 


Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM —Per Ib. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
US.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 34ic. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $4.90. 


FERROMANGANESE — Per gross ton, 
78-82% Mn, $225 f.o.b. shipping point, 
seaboard. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc.—Per Ib. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs3), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoOs) , bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12.40c.; 75% grade 14.30c.; 90% 
grade, 17c 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON — 





Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 75-85% W, $4.35. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 
Contract prices. 


SILICOMANGANESE ~— Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max 14% C, 18-20% 
Si 114c.; max. 2% C, 15-174% Si, 11.2e.; 
max. 3% C, 12-148% Si, 10.9c. 


SPIEGELEISEN — Per gross ton, 19-21% 
grade, $85, Palmerton, Pa. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 7c per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per lb. 


iron, Steel, and Coke 


IRON — Per gross ton, Valley furnaces 
Bessemer, $55.50; basic, $54.50, and No. 2 
foundry, $55.00. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $59. Bars per 
100 Ib., $3.95; plates and structura) 
shapes, $3.85. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
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$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.50. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $44.00; 
No. 2 heavy $42.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $43.50; No. 2 heavy $40.50. 


Quotations on nonmetallic minerals 
appeared in issue of April 9. 


U.S. Stocks of Slab Zinc 
increased During March 


Though stocks of slab zinc in the hands 
of producers increased 6,200 tons during 
March, the industry was not greatly 
concerned over this development. The 
Government entered the market for zinc 
during March for its stockpile, which 
was reflected in a fairly large increase 
in unfilled orders. 

The daily rate of production declined 
from 2,746 tons in February to 2,693 tons 
in March. However, because of the 
longer month, production was up com- 
pared with February. 

A summary of the February and 
March statistics of the American Zinc 
Institute follows, figures in tons: 


Feb March 


Stock at beginning . 88,475 93,664 
Production . 76,899 83,485 
Production, daily rate 2,746 2,693 


Shipments: 

Domestic 67,729 72,388 

Export- Drawback 1,997 1,315 

Gov't account 1,984 3,582 

Totals 71,710 77 285 

Stock at end 93,664 99,864 
Unfilled orders 37,172 54,524 

Production of slab zinc during March, 
by grades, with deductions for metal- 
lurgical losses resulting from conversion 
of lower grades into Special High, in 
tons, was as follows: Special High 
Grade, 26,918; Regular High Grade, 
13,226; Intermediate, 1,239; Prime West- 
ern, including Select and Brass Special, 
42,009. 

Stocks at the end of February and 
March, by grades, in tons: 


Feb March 
23,060 22,214 
18,872 19,375 
Intermediate 2,273 1,547 
Prime Western, etc 49,459 56,728 


Totals 93 664 99,864 


Special High Grade 
Regular High Grade 


The figures include all primary and 
secondary production of standard grades 
in the United States. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Mo., April 15, 1953 
on 


Blende Per T 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) 4 
Flotation, 60% zinc $65.00 


G 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead $159.30 


Brass and Bronze ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27%c.; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 32c.; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 37%c. 
Yellow, 22%c. and upward. 





Secondary Aluminum 


Delivered prices of secondary alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more: 

Piston alloy, 24c.; No. 12 alloy, 22%4c.; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 24%4c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 24c.; No. 2, 
23%ec.; No. 3, 22¥4ac.; No. 4, 21%c. 


Smelters' Copper Scrap Prices 

Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 254%@25'%c.; 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 23%c.; 
Light copper, 22%c.; refinery brass, 
21'c. 

. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 
24@24) 
21144@22 
19@19% 
19@19% 
18%@19 
16%@17 


Heavy copper & wire, mixed 


114@12 
124@13 
13@134 
15@154 
17@174 
154@16 


Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 


Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 164@17 
New soft brass clips 17@174 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 9@10 
Aluminum crankcases 9@10 
Aluminum clips, new soft.. 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zinc die cast, mixed 

Zine die cast, new 

Old zine 


7:@8 
4@4i 
5@5i 
41@4i 
6%@7 
93@10 


Babbitt mixed 
Linotype or stereotype .... 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe . 

No. 1 pewter 
Autobearing babbitt 
Monel clips, new 
Monel sheet, clean 
Nickel, rod ends 
Nickel, clippings 
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AIRCRAFT 


AMERICA’S BUSINESS AIR FLEET 1S LARGER THAN ITS ENTIRE AIRLINE SYSTEM 


9500 company planes with 40,000 seats flew 2,986,000 hours in 1951 
1400 airline planes with 35,000 seats flew 2,254,000 hours in 1951 


TRAVEL THE MODERN EFFICIENT WAY 


in 
YOUR OWN 
FLYING OFFICE 


4 





200 mph at YOUR convenience 
> SAVE 


30% of executive time and payroll 


comfort 
and 
privacy 
DELUXE EXECUTIVE DC-3 $168,000 


Today's finest transportation. Deluxe ex- 
ecutive interior and equipment. Just com- 
pleted. PW R1i830-75 Engines, Collins 
VHF, Omni. New License, New ship 
guarantee. 


60% of travel costs 
80% of time away from home 


GAIN 
50 times the safety of your own car 
Advertising — Good Will 
Close, timely interbranch liaison 
Get out of a pinch in a hurry. 


SPECIAL EXECUTIVE DC-3 $110,000 


Safe, serviceable, economical, good look- 
ing. New executive interior, airline equip- 
ment. Wright 202 engines, Collins VHF, 
Omni. Just cen Bo New License, new 
ship guarantee. 


Prestige 


Here at Remmert-Werner ore woven the magic corpets thet put the country’s busiest cor 


porations beyond the reach of crowded, 


inconvenient public transportation schedules 


Remmert. Werner has converted more DC-3s to executive use than anyone else in the country 


other 


BEECHCRAFT DOUGLAS 


LOCKHEED available 


HOME OF AMERICA’S EXECUTIVE AIR FLEET 


Lambert Field 


REMMERT 


E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets ¢ April 16, 1953 


CAbeny 5425 


St. Lewis 21, Me. 


WERNER, 











Gold Silver 
Lead 3 = Zinc 
Bismuth po Cadmium 
Arsenic : Sy — Tellurium 


Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


57 WILLIAM STREET SALES OFFICE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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(COPPER MINC}LEAD) 


ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* 99.99 +% ELECTRIC * COMMON DESILVERIZED ue | 
FIRE REFINED CFR* HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


DULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “ceicr° 
| _CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 
Arsenic » Palladium - Platinum + Selenium + Tellurium * Vanadium 


cme 


co CS 
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